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Although no set of principles can apply uniformly to all existentialists, certain 
basic characteristics of existentialism are central to both the nonreligious writers like 
Sartre and Camus and the theistic existentialists like Kierkegaard, Maritain. Marcel, 
Tillich. Berdyaev, and Buber. These characteristics are (1) an insistence that human 
life is understandable only in terms of an individual man’s existence, i.e., that man’s 
existence precedes his essence. (2) a conviction that human reason is impotent to 
deal with the "dark places in human life which are ’non -reason*." (3) a feeling that 
modem man lives his life alienated from God, nature, other men. and his own true self, 
(4) a recognition of the anxiety that oppresses man because he must accept full 
responsibility for his own moral choices, (5) a sense that a man alienated from God 
and man can encounter only Nothingness, and (6) a concern to enlarge the range of 
human freedom. (J$) 
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A Primer of Existentialism 

Gordon E. Bigelow 



For some years I fought the word by 
irritably looking the other way when- 
ever I stumbled across it, hoping that 
lilwi dadaism and some of tllC Other 
“isms” of the French avant garde it 
would go away if I ignored it. But exis- 
tentialism was apparently more than the 
picture it evokea of uncombed beards, 
smoky basement cafes, and French beat- 
niks regaling one another between sips 
of absinthe with b rilliant variations on 
the theme of despair. It turned out to 
be of major importance to literature 
and the arts, to philosophy and theology, 
and of increasing importance to the so- 
cial sciences. To learn more about it, 
I read several of die self-styled introduc- 
tions to the subject, with the baffled 
sensation of a man who reads a critical 
introduction to a novel only to find that 
he must read die novel before he can 
understand the introduction. Therefore, 
I should like to provide here something 
most discussions of existentialism take for 
granted, a simple statement of its bade 
characteristics. This is a reckless thing 
to do because there are several kinds of 
HntfMitialkm and what one says of one 
kind may not be true of another, but 
there is an area of agreement, and it is 
this common ground that I should like 
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to set forth here. We should not run 
into trouble so long as we understand 
from the outset that the six major themes 
outlined below will apply in varying 
degrees to particular existentialists. A 
reader should be able to go from here 
to the existentialists themselves, to the 
more specialized critiques of them, or 
be able to recognize an existentialist 
theme or coloration in literature when 
he sees it. 

A word first aimut the lands of exis- 
tentialism. Like tr inscendentalism of die 
last century, the- j are almost as many 
varieties of this ism as there are indi- 
vidual writers to whom the word is ap- 
plied (not all of them claim it). But 
without being facetious we might group 
diem into two main lands, the ungodly 
and the godly. To take the ungodly or 
atheistic list, we would list as me chief 
spokesmen among many others Jean- 
Paul Sartre, Albert Camus, and Simone 
de Beauvoir. Several of this important 
group of French writers had rigorous 
and significant experience in the Resist- 
ance during the Nazi occupation of 
France in World War II. Out of the 
despair which came with the collapse 
of their nation during those terrible 
years they found unexpected strength 
in the single indomitable human sprit, 
which even under severe torture could 
maintain the spirit of resistance, die un- 
extinguishable ability to say “No.” From 
this irrreducible core in the human spirit, 
they erected after die war a philosophy 
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which was a twentieth-century variation 
of the philosophy of Descartes. But in- 
stead of saying “I think, therefore I am,” 
they said “I can say No, therefore I 
exist.” As we shall presently see, the 
use of the word “exist” is of prime sig- 
nificance. This group is chiefly respon- 
sible for giving existentialism its status 
in the popular mind as a literary-philo- 
sophical cult. 

Of the godly or theistic existentialists 
we should mention first a mid-nineteenth- 
century Danish writer, S0ren Kierke- 
gaard; two contemporary French Roman 
Catholics, Gabriel Marcel and Jacques 
Maritain; two Protestant theologians, 
Paul Tillich and Nicholas Berdyaev; and 
Martin Buber, an important contem- 
porary Jewish theologian. Taken to- 
gether, their writings constitute one of 
die most significant developments in 
modem theology. Behind both groups 
of existentialists stand other important 
figures, chiefly philosophers, who exert 
powerful influence upon the movement— 
Blaise Pascal, Friedrich Nietzsche, Henri 
Bergson, Martin Heidegger, Karl Jaspers, 
among others. Several literary figures, 
notably Tolstoy and Dostoievsky, are 
frequently cited because existentialist at- 
titudes and themes are prominent in 
their writings. The eclectic nature of 
this movement should already be suffi- 
ciently clear and the danger of applying 
too ngidly to any particular figure die 
general characteristics of the movement 
which I now make bold to describe: 

1. Existence before essence. Exis- 
tentialism gets its name from an insistence 
that human life is understandable only 
in terms of an individual man’s existence, 
his particular experience of life. It says 
that a man lives (has existence) rather 
than is (has bring or essence), and that 
every man's experience of life is unique, 
radically different from everyone else's 
and can be understood truly only in 
terms of his involvement in life or com- 
mitment to it. It strenuously shuns that 
view which assumes an ideal of Man or 



Mankind, a universal of human nature of 
which each man is only one example. It 
eschews the question of Greek philos- 
ophy, “ What is mankind ?” which sug- 
gests that man can be defined if he is 
ranged in his proper place in the order 
of nature; it asks instead the question of 
Job and St. Augustine, “Who am /?” 
with its suggestion of the uniqueness and 
mystery of each human life and its em- 
phasis upon the subjective or personal 
rather than the objective or impersonal. 
From the outside a man appears to be 
just another natural creature; from the 
inside he is an entire universe, the center 
of infinity. The existentialist insists upon 
this latter radically subjective view, and 
from this grows much of the rest of 
existentialism. 

2. Reason is impotent to deal with 
the depths of human life. There are 
two parts to this proposition— first, that 
human reason is relatively weak and im- 
perfect, and second, that there are dark 
places in human life which are “non- 
reason” and to which reason scarcely 
penetrates. Since Plato, Western civiliza- 
tion has usually assumed a separation of 
reason from the rest of the human psy- 
che, and has glorified reason as suited 
to command the nonrational part. The 
classic statement of this separation ap- 
pears in the Phaedrus, where Plato de- 
scribes the psyche in the myth of the 
chariot which is drawn by the white 
steeds of the emotions and the black 
unruly steeds of die appetites. The 
driver of the chariot is Reason who 
holds the reins which control the horses 
and the whip to subdue the surging black 
steeds of passion. Only the driver, the 
rational nature, is given human form; 
the rest of die psyche, the nonrational 
part, is given a lower, animal form. This 
separation and exaltation of reason is 
carried further in die allegory of die 
cave in the Republic. Yon recall die 
sombre picture of human life with which 
the story begins: men are chained in the 
dark in a cave, with their backs to a 
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flickering firelight, able to see only un- 
certain shadows moving on the wall be- 
fore them, able to hear only confused 
echoes of sounds. One of the men, break- 
ing free from his chains, is able to turn 
and look upon the objects themselves 
and the light which casts the shadows; 
even, at last, he is able to work his way 
entirely out of the cave into the sun- 
light beyond. All this he is able to do 
through his reason; he escapes from the 
bondage of error, from time and change, 
from death itself, into the realm of 
changeless eternal ideas or Truth, and 
the lower nature which had chained him 
in darkness is left behind. 

Existentialism in our time, and this is 
one of its most important characteristics, 
insists upon reuniting the '‘lower” or 
irrational parts of the psyche with the 
“higher.” It insists that man must be 
taken in his wholeness and not in some 
divided state, that whole man contains 
not only intellect but also anxiety, guilt, 
and the will to power— which modify and 
sometimes overwhelm the reason. A man 
seen in this light is fundamentally ambig- 
uous, if not mysterious, full of contra- 
dictions and tensions which cannot be 
dissolved simply by taking thought. 
“Human life,” said Berdyaev, “is perme- 
ated by underground streams.” One is 
reminded of D. H. Lawrence’s outburst 
against Franklin and his rational attempt 
to achieve moral perfection: “The Per- 
fectability of Man! . . . The perfectabil- 
ity of which man? I am many men. 
Which of them are you going to perfect? 

I am not a mechanical contrivance. . . . 
It’s a queer thing is a man’s soul. It is 
the whole of him. Which means it is 
the unknown as well as the known. . . • 
The soul of man is a dark vast forest, 
with wild life in it.” The emphasis in 
existentialism is not on idea but upon 
the thinker who has the idea. It accepts 
not only his power of thought, but his 
contingency and fallibility, his frailty, 
his body, blood, and bones, and above all 
his death. Kierkegaard emphasized the 



distinction between subjective truth 
(what a person is) and objective truth 
(what the person knows), and said that 
we encounter the true self not in the 
detachment of thought but in the in- 
volvement and agony of choice and in 
the pathos of commitment to our choice. 
This distrust of rational systems helps 
to explain why many existential writers 
in their own expression are paradoxical 
or prophetic or gnomic, why their works 
often belong more to literature than to 
philosophy. 

3. Alienation or estrangement. One 
major result of the dissociation of reason 
from the rest of the psyche has been the 
growth of science, which has become 
one of the hallmarks of Western civiliza- 
tion, and an ever-increasing rational 
ordering of men in society. As the exis- 
tentialists view them, the main forces of 
history since the Renaissance have pro- 
gressively separated man from concrete 
earthy existence, have forced him to live 
at ever higher levels of abstraction, have 
collectivized individual man out of exist- 
ence, have driven God from the heaven: j, 
or what is the same thing, from the 
hearts of men. They are convinced ths.t 
modem man lives in a fourfold condition 
of alie nation: from God, from nature, 
from other men, from his own true self. 

The estrangement from God is most 
shockingly expressed by Nietzsche’s an- 
guished cry, “God is dead,” a cry which 
has continuously echoed through the 
writings of the existentialists, particularly 
the French. This theme of spiritual bar- 
renness is a commonplace in literature 
of this century, from Eliot’s “Hollow 
Man” to the novels of Dos Passos, Hem- 
ingway, and Faulkner. It often appears 
in writers not commonly associated with 
the existentialists as in this remarkable 
passage from A Story-Teller's Story , 
where Sherwood Anderson describes his 
own awakening to his spiritual empti- 
ness. He tells of walking alone late at 
night along a moonlit road when. 
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I had suddenly an odd, and to my ova 
seeming, a ridiculous desire to Ayy my- 
self before something not h mrm» gd 
so stepping into the moonlit road, I 
knelt in the dust. Having no God, ^ 
gods having been talm from me fay the 
life about me, as a personal God has 
been taken from all nwWn men by a 
force within rhar man doc s n o t 

understand but that is railed riif « , ) 

I kept smiling at the figure I cat in my 

own eyes as I knelt in the road. 

There was no God in the dry, no God 
in myself, no conviction in m y ar lf tW 
I had the power to believe in a God, Mid 
so I merely knelt in the dost in deux 
and no words to my lip 

In another passage Anderson wondered 
if the giving of itself by an enti r e genera- 
tion tO me chanical things was QOt ICaDy 
m a king all men i mp ot ent, if the desire 
for a greater navy, a gr e a t e r army , taller 
public buildings, was not a sign of grow- 
ing impotence. He felt that farira i uii 
and the industrialism w hich was ks off- 
spring had sterilized modem fife, and 
proposed that men return to a beahh f id 
animal vigor by renewed contac t with 
simple things of the earth, a mong them 
untrammeled sexual expression. One is 
reminded of the unkempt and de l ect a bl e 
raffishness of S teinbeck’ s CM mer y Row 
or of D. H. Lawrence’s qnaa-uefigious 
doctrine of sex, “bkxjd-consaoQsness’’ 
and the “divine otherness” of amd 
existence. 

Man’s estrangement f rom nature has 
been a major theme in fi r mm r r at ^ 
since Rousseau and the Romantic move- 
ment, and can hardly be sad to be the 
property of existentialists. Bot this g n— p 
nevertheless adds its own i nsistence tfar 
one of modem man’s moa urgw 
is that he builds ever hi ghrr Hr bric k 
and steel walls of technology w hich «*■*• 
him away from a health-giving fife ac- 
cording to “nature.” Their t w j w nM of 
this theme is most commonly f » pw < l 
as part of a broader inqqrtyy tfar 
modem man needs to Ann «*■» 
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though they hardy dneovered the dan- 
ger or began the protest, the cxisteatnl- 
ists in our time renew the protest against 
any pattern or farce w fakh would stifle 
the 
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the Ave Maria, “Hail nothing, full of 
nothing. . . This is stark, even for 
Hemingway, but the old waiter does 
no more than name the void felt by most 
people in the early Hemingway novels, 
a hunger they seek to assuage with 
alcohol, sex, and violence in an aimless 
progress from bar to bed to bull-ring. 
It goes without saying that much of the 
despair and pessimism in other contem- 
porary authors springs from a similar 
sense of the void in modem life. 

6. Freedom. Sooner or later, as a 
theme that includes all the others, the 
existentialist writings bear upon freedom. 
The themes we have outlined above 
describe either some loss of man’s free- 
dom or some threat to it, and all exis- 
tentialists of whatever sort are concerned 
to enlarge the range of human freedom. 

For the avowed atheists like Sartre 
freedom means human autonomy. In a 
purposeless universe man is condemned 
to freedom because he is the only crea- 
ture who is “self-surpassing,” who can 
become something other than he is. Pre- 
cisely because there is no God to give 
purpose to the universe, each man must 
accept individual responsibility for his 
own becoming, a burden made heavier 
by die fact that in choosing for himself 
he chooses for all men “the image of 
man as he ought to be.” A man is the 
sum total of the acts that make up his 
life— no more, no less— and though the 
coward has made himself cowardly, it 
is always possible for him to change and 
make himself heroic. In Sartre’s novel, 
The Age of Reason , one of the least 
likable of die characters, almost over- 
whelmed by despair and self-disgust at 
his homosexual tendencies, is on the 
point of solving his problem by mutilat- 
ing himself with a razor, when in an 
effort of will he throws the instrument 
down, and we are given to understand 
that from this moment he will have 
mastery over his aberrant drive. Thus in 
the daily course of ordinary life must 



men shape their becoming in Sartre’s 
world. 

The religious existentialists interpret 
man’s freedom differendy. They use 
much the same language as Sartre, de- 
velop the same themes concerning the 
predicament of man, but always include 
God as a radical factor. They stress the 
man of faith rather than the man of will. 
They interpret man’s existential condi- 
tion as a state of alienation from his es- 
sential nature which is God-like, the 
problem of his life being to heal the 
chasm between the two, that is, to find 
salvation. The mystery and ambiguity 
of man’s existence they attribute to his 
being the intersection of two realms. 
“Man bears within himself,” writes Ber- 
dyaev, “the image which is both the 
image of man and the image of God, and 
is the image of man as far as the image 
of God is actualized.” Tillich describes 
salvation as “the act in which the 
cleavage between the essential being and 
the existential situation is overcome.” 
Freedom here, as for Sartre, involves an 
acceptance of responsibility for choice 
and a commitment to one’s choice. This 
is the meaning of faith, a faith like Abra- 
ham’s, the commitment which is an agon- 
izing sacrifice of one’s own desire and 
will and dearest treasure to God’s will. 

A final word. Just as one should not 
expect to find in a particular writer all 
of the characteristics of existentialism 
as we have described them, he should 
also be aware that some of the most 
striking expressions of existentialism in 
literature and the arts come to us by 
indirection, often through symbols or 
through innovations in conventional 
form. Take the preoccupation of con- 
temporary writers with time. In The 
Sound and the Fury, Faulkner both 
collapses and expands normal clock time, 
or by juxtapositions of past and pres- 
ent blurs time into a single amorphous 
pool. He does this by using various 
forms of “stream of consciousness” or 
other techniques which see life in terms 
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of unique, subjective experience— that is, 
existentially. The conventional view of 
externalized life, a rational orderly pro- 
gression cut into uniform segments by 
the hands of a clock, he rejects in favor 
of a view which sees life as opaque, 
ambiguous, and irrational— that is, as the 
existentialist sees it. Graham Greene does 
something like this in The Power and 
the Glory. He creates a scene isolated 
in time and cut off from the rest of 
the world, steamy and suffocating as 
if a bell jar had been placed over it. 
Through this atmosphere fetid with im- 
pending death and human suffering, 
stumbles the whiskey priest, lonely and 
confused, pursued by a police lieutenant 
who has experienced the void and the 
death of God. 

Such expressions in literature do not 
mean necessarily that the authors are 
conscious existentialist theorizers, or 



even that they know the writings of 
such theorizers. Faulkner may never 
have read Heidegger-or St, Augusdne- 
both of whom attempt to demonstrate 
that time is more within a man and 
subject to his unique experience of it 
than it is outside him. But it is legitimate 
to call Faulkner’s views of time and 
life “existential” in this novel because 
in recent years existentialist theorizers 
have given such views a local habitation 
and a name. One of the attractions, and 
one of the dangers, of existential themes 
is that they become like Sir Thomas 
Browne’s quincunx: once one begins to 
look for them, he sees them everywhere. 
But if one applies restraint and discrimi- 
nation, he will find that they illuminate 
much of contemporary literature and 
sometimes the literature of the past as 
well. 
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